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; VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE Recorded experiments are not numerous. 


TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, ind ’ . 
~ 7 a= . ‘ ‘ . S S . 4 
FALL RIVER, MASSA ’ 
Farman 0 ! { S S ¢ 
CHUSETTS : 
Valu I I t lil 
— 
BEGINNINGS voea il guidance rarely 
4 urses he l \ l 
} } , . 
vy a well-rounded plan in whieh du 
: eounselors. There is rt} s. a slow 
wance 1S maat ra broad conception . ) 
as erowll body of wv d | | 
s bearing upon certain well-recognized , 
know ived S \ he 
icational aims. It has been pointed out 
; : work earri tl Kall R r | 
and again that to be effective, voca 
’ 1 , | il High Sel I ~ son l ! i 
cr Galt mus pecome a pe rsonal., 
. — respe S ton ae i Is 
eressive matter, taking account of indi 
oa : ips plan represents fal \ S 
iual development and changing interests 
> . . P 1 S S ry Ss \ 
ver a period of years, and culminating in . 
; . ta } tis i nas { ! ¢ 
wiser occupational decisions based on more : es ee 
, for distributing effort through several d 
irate knowledge and wider experience. : 
‘ : : ; partments and am siderab] 
lers in the movement have insisted that 
$ : ber of teachers. Mu f the work has 
iidance must. come about through con- ‘ ; 
ap ae Ages been going on for less than two vears, but 
10us modifieations of life in the school, ‘ eepee . 
' there has been sufficient progress to show 
industry and in the home, designed : , 
. = . favorable results along the severa $ 
to help the boy or girl discover his own abil- 
i . —_— iad tt +] } 
; ‘ indicated in the outline given be ‘ Asa 
es and limitations and adjust his voea- 
: : ; el m t} d Ol appt! nh to ‘ the | 1) n 
ynal plans aecordingly.- In spfte of un- a 
‘ has proved satisfactory. The experiment 
rtunate experiences and repeated warn ‘ i fie 
; . ._ 4: ae as a Whole ought to be of interest to schools 
es, instances of misdirected effort and -— asses 
where a lack of funds or want of confi 


unwise beginnings continue to come to light. 

; dence in the movement necessitates modes 

In the minds of a great many persons, vo 
beginnings. 


eational guidance is still synonymous with EP tae 
The Technical High School enrolled in 


placement. They continue to think of it a8 Krai 7 

a function exercised only by a vocation 1916-17 about 700 students in regular day 
bureau, a sort of regenerated employment “'“°S*: Since 1915 the faculty has in 
office, established to give information and cluded from 35 to 40 members. Two pri 
advice regarding occupations. To others, cipal lines of work are offered for both boys 
mention of vocational guidance calls up and girls. For college and normal prepar 
atory students, the school gives the usual 


little more than associations with psycho- 


logical tests, avoidance of ‘‘blind-alley’’ general education in English, history, s 
10bs, classification of eh ldren according to ence, mathemat CS al d languag S with tT 


types, assembly talks bv business or profes- exception of Latin To this is added cer 
sional men.-or other matters of slight im- tain required work in drawing, and in mat 
P portance, or equally subject to errors. ual and | LIS 0 d arts, St ide! ts who ¢ 
. > 
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re 
Pp ) ! ) i ST] 

| | echnical SCILO Is pul i@ COUrSeS LUI1\ 

gy a foundation in the ordinary secondary 
school subjects with the addition of a large 
amount of shop W re for boys and } use 
hold arts or fine arts for girls Clerical 
and business courses are provided for those 
desiring to enter stores, manufacturing 
plants, yr othes it the d of hig 
~ 0] Career! 

The following outline gives the principal 
directions in which beginnings were mad 


in the work of vocational guidance. 
I. Instruction of Teachers. 
Il. Introduction of the Study of Oc ‘Upa- 
tions. 
Ill. Placement and Follow-up of Pupils 
at Work. 
IV. Edueational and Vocational Advice. 
V. A Study of Reasons for Leaving 
School. 
VI. A Study of Graduates who have At 
tended Higher Institutions. 
VII. Attempts to Adjust the Work of the 
School: 
(1) To Meet Loeal Industrial 
Needs. 
(2) To Provide Prevoeational 
Training. 


I. INSTRUCTION OF TEACHERS 

Early in the school year, Dr. John M. 
Brewer, of the Division of Education of 
Harvard University, was invited to address 
the teachers of the school on the subject of 
the aims and problems of vocational guid- 
anee. This meeting was designed to .en- 
eourage all the teachers to devote more 
thought to the possibilities of giving the 
present curriculum such a trend as to 
bring about a wiser choice of vocations on 
the part of the pupils. Discussions in fae- 
ulty meetings followed from the interest 
aroused at that time and immediate results 
were secured in several departments. This 


was particularly true of the English and 





aepi ni Ss and o I ‘ 
shop, household eeonomies and _ scie1 

courses. A small n of books on t) 
sub} was secured for the schoo brarv 


rial in the publie library. As a means of 
interesting the teachers of history and 
community civies, several meetings of the 


history department were devoted to book 
reviews and discussion of suitable material 
for class use. Instructors from other de 


. ' 
invited to attend eSt 


partments were 
discussions. 
ent W. A. 


Wheatley, of Middletown, Connecticut, was 


meetings and share in the 


Later in the year, Superinten 


invited to address the faculty on the same 
subject. The matter was kept continually 
alive by diseussions and by encouraging 
teachers to visit schools where work of this 
kind was being earried on. 

[It is of supreme importance to the sue- 
cess of a movement of this kind that teach- 
ers be enthusiastic in its support. The ex- 
perience at Fall River has undoubtedly 
been a very much pleasanter one than 
might oecur in many schools where these 
educational tendencies had not already re 
ceived the sanction of a majority of the 
faculty. 


Il. INTRODUCTION OF THE STUDY OF OCCUPA 
TIONS 

All first-year classes are required to take 
a course in community eivies, in which con 
siderable stress is laid upon the study of 
vocations. College-preparatory divisions 
meet five times a week throughout the 
year. All other students have had the 
work five periods per week for a half-year, 
and will have it three perieds per week for 
a full year hereafter. In general, the 
course in community civies follows the sug- 
gestions prepared in 1916 by the National 
Edueation Association Committee and set 
forth in their pamphlet, ‘‘The Social Stud- 


ies in Secondary Education.’’ Through- 


a 
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ness Employmenits as tl hasis for a torma rained Was i 
study of the opportunities business regular s Wo! na 
Arrangements have been m r pupils called to 
: n the clerical courses to bi r 1inted dustries visited { 
: } 
: ; , 
W v a ona ~ ssib eS ! e ciel al ¢ A Lew rs Ss y \ l 
» ‘ 
world, ineluding their study such topics groups ol idents \ 
as the preparation needed, the chances for which they were engaged, A physicial 
} ) » } 1} + ‘ ‘ 
advancement n the various KINGS ot work, talked oa group ot first-yeal S 
> +7" . l4 - 
the remuneration offered, health eondi- his own vor ( V lk an 
tions. and other matters relative to entrance outlu pre red ne ! id Ol stor 
upon, or making progress in, the vocation. department, All of the hool listened to 
For several years, members of commer an address one morning on tl of 


cial geography classes have been asked to ‘‘Opportunities for Trained Men in the 
‘Phe History of Technical World,’’ given by the head of 


prepare a long paper.on 
My Father’s Voeation.’’ After gathering the engineering departm nt of a New Eng 


such data as can be had from parents or land univers 


others engaged in the trade, they collect are given hefore 














mmented upon later in English 


, 
uSuUaLLY C 


' 
and history classes 


easionally papers 


are required on the subject-matter pre 


sented by the 


iad 
W/ The 


Seno! 


Speaker, 
teacher of hvg ene had her 
girls study intensively the oceupa 


tion of nursing. Class discussions and il 


lustrated talks served to acquaint the rirls 


with the conditions and requirements of 


this important field. A number of tl 
rirls from this and other classes 
Red Cross training ¢ e which gave them 


ome further conceptions of the duties of a 


trained nurse. A club, composed largely of 
niors, met one evening per week to d 
cuss topies related to the work in eivies and 


occupations. Its work might well be ex 
panded to cover other important problems 
of vocational guidance. 

V An organization of the 


formed which has charge of all student ac 


“7 


pupils has been 
tivities and has some part in the control of 
discipline. Much training of value to vo 
cational guidance is given through 
pation in these activities. 

WI, PLACEMENT 


AND FOLLOW-UP OF 


AT WORK 
Fall River has a large population of tex- 
tile-mill operatives who find it difficult to 
provide more than an 
for tl 


elementary-school 


education eir children. 


Every year 
many pupils leave who are foreed to go to 
work in order to contribute to the support 
of the family. Especially was it true dur- 


ing the school year 1916-17, when labor 
was scarce and the pressure of war condi- 
tions first began to be felt, that many boys 
found it difficult to the 


temptation of fairly good positions. In 


and girls resist 


order to give employment to deserving 
pupils, and with the second purpose of pro- 
viding valuable experience for students who 


were pursuing clerical, business and shop 


courses, arrangements were made to develop 
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afternoons turday Ss. Cireular let 


ers were sent out through the chamber of 
commerce, articles were published in 

lewspapers descriptive of the school’s 
employment work, and personal visits were 
firms in order to es 


teac} ers to 


made by 


tah] a ee pe, - ri nlas 
CaDlISN Satistactory relations With employ 


Reeords for the placement work 
in number. Blanks are provided for each 
application for help from employers, rec 

rd ecards are filled out for the reports 


from teachers on the firms visited, and in 


} 


, , 
aiviadual re 


‘ords art 


who is at work. 


for students to work, no one is sent to apply 
ul l visit has been made to tl hirm, un 
| 


less the conditions are already wel own 


teachers 


the responsi 


Oo one or more teachers. Severa 


volunteered to 


of investigating local industries, and 


i) LIT 
+] ] i. 2 4] +. lat 
they piace on file in the ofhee a complete 
report on each visit made. 

A census taken in February, 1917, of the 
students who were employed afternoons 
and Saturdays revealed the fact that 120 
were five or 


pupils regularly employed 


more hours per week. Later in the year a 
number of additional 


that 


placements were 


made, so the number employed in 


June, exclusive of boys excused from 
school to do farm work, was more than 130 
pupils. A conservative estimate places the 
total earnings of these boys and girls at 
$11,000 year of 40 


It should be borne in mind that all 


about for the school 
weeks. 
of these pupils were carrying full courses 
at school, and that the amount stated does 
not include earnings for vacations or for 
special work such as is often done during 
the Christmas holidays. 

Table I. gives the number of pupils enter- 


ing each occupation listed. 
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ther the school wills it or not, it is al 


me basis. The implica 
ion seem to warrant a 
‘iption of the circumstances. 


+ 


number 


: ; 
indicates the 


= 
S 
IS 


he pupils were em 


b. 
t Hours per Wee ~ ¢ Pupils 
5 to 9 18 
] to 14 9 
15 to 19 25 
‘ 
20 to 24 19 
25 to 29 11 
) or over 12 


The sum of the last three groups gives 
more 


the 


these 


é 12 pupils who were working 20 or 


hours per week. Taking 5 hours as 
t} 


average school day, this means that 
pupils were spending time equivalent to 
four full school days per week at their em- 


ployment. By including the 25 pupils who 


were employed 15 to 19 hours per week, wi 


have 67 pupils who were getting the benefi 
of experience in industry resulting from 


, 


giving the equivalent of 3 or more school 


days, in time, outside of school hours. 


As a rule, the girls work fewer hours per 
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pupils ae a y e} Y \ nel 
pupil 


Se ye nm wer ad ne work ’ y 
rs, or 1 ; wi kep 
| 8 p.m. or later. It s 
that these stud sw | | I 
school. In several ins _ 
persuaded to prever r childr n 
continuing employ \ h W ul 
festly too difgeult for ther r Ww! a 
prived them of all opportunity for recrea 


tion. 


75 eents per week, 3 worked for their par 
ents in offices or stores, and o did sta 
the amount of their earnings. ‘I remall 
ing 34 girls received an average weel 


10 received over $1.50 but less 
received $3 or more 

Of the 76 I vs, 6 wert emp! ve 1 by their 
parents on farms or in stores and 14 made 
no return of the amount earned per weel 
Several of 
employed by a large corporation which re 
allow its employees to state 


fuses to 


amount of their wages. The remaining 56 


earned on the average $2.79 per week 
Eight received from $1 to $1.50; 23 re 
eeived over $1.50 but less than $3; 20 1 

ceived from $3 ti $5 > re ved $5 or 
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The importance of the wage contribu- 


tions of these young people to family sup- 
port, as well as the economic value of their 


labor to the community, 1s at once appar- 


Certain provisions should be made by the 
school to render their work easier and to 
insure that their health is not impaired. 


Adjustments of the school 


program are 
necessary for those who must leave school 
earlier in the day than the usual time for 
dismissal. ‘These have been worked out to 
a fair degree of satisfaction. Better lunch 
facilities must be provided, so that hot, 
nourishing food can be had at cost by stu- 


unable to go home for t 


noon meal. Gymnasium privileges and 


shower baths beeome prime necessities, 
} . 7 . 
particularly for those whose workafter 


schoo! keeps them indoors. 


IV. EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL ADVICE 
TO SENIORS 

Various endeavors have been made by the 
school and by local organizations with a 
view to assisting students in making a 
choice of a higher institugion or apprentice 
eourse. Under the auspices of the Fall 
River Branch of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumne, a pamphlet has been pre- 
pared which gives information concerning 
collegiate opportunities within the reach 
of young women who graduate from the 
Fall River high schools. It contains a list 
of twenty-one higher institutions offering 
courses for women, together with statistics 
eonecerning the approximate yearly expense 
of attendance, and a few pages of general 
information relative to their aims and the 
Although in- 
adequate in its present form, the pamphlet 


opportunities for self-help. 


is a commendable piece of work. It is to be 
hoped that a much enlarged edition now 
in course of preparation by a committee of 
teachers of the Technical High School will 
be successfully completed. The committee 


plans to list additional institutions and 
give much other needed information. To 
supplement the suggestions contained in 
the pamphlet, the members of the local col- 
lege club have offered to give advice to 
parents or to pupils concerning the colleges 
about which they are best informed. 


Each teacher has been asked to hand in 


a list of colleges with which he is especially 
lamiliar. hese lists have been posted on 


the bulletin boards and the students have 
been invited to consult with the teachers re 
garding the institutions in which they are 


terested. 


in 

Files of school and eollege catalogues and 
descriptive material are kept in the library 
and in the principal’s office for the use of 
teachers and pupils. 

Representatives from several New Eng- 
land colleges have spoken to morning as- 
semblies on the general topic of opportuni- 
ties in higher institutions, particularly 
those offering industrial, techwtert—and 
professional training. In each case the 
speaker devoted a part of his time to a dis- 
cussion of the offerings of his own college, 
thus giving some specific information and 
advice as to the general purpose of the 
college and the aims of different depart- 
ments. The expense of furnishing such 
speakers is borne entirely by the colleges. 

Each member of the graduating class has 
one or more conferences with the principal 
or with a teacher delegated to do this work. 
Advice is given as to the choice of a col- 
lege or of an apprentice course, and in 
some instances changes are made in the 
pupil’s program to insure the right kind 
of preparation for the course elected. 
Conferences are held during the spring 
term with all members of the third-year 
class in order to determine whether they 
should change to the classical school (the 
B. M. C. Durfee High School) for the last 
year of preparation, or what course should 








| 
| 
| 
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be pursued if they are to remain in the 
fechnieal High School. 

Throughout the year, frequent confer- 
ences are held with students in every class, 
and whenever the case appears to warrant 
it, changes in individual programs or ad- 
The ut- 


most freedom is exereised in changing 


justments are made immediately. 

pupils from one course to another where it 

is obvious that failure is due to lack of tal- 
nt for the work and not to laziness or in 
tention. 

Visits are made by teachers of shop and 
drawing courses to various firms offering 
technical training through apprenticeship, 
in order to discover the possibilities for 
eraduates or students of the school who are 
leaving to enter upon regular work. Sev- 
eral of these instructors are men of widé 
experience and their knowledge of indus- 
trial conditions is being utilized in giving 
clear ideas as to the requirements in dif- 
ferent firms and in various kinds of work. 

In the printing department, the in- 
structor has given the boys a complete out- 
line study of the trade, following in the 
main the outline of the Cleveland and 
Minneapolis Surveys. 

Any attempt to offer vocational advice, 
or to assist in the choice of courses or of 
higher institutions, is naturally incomplete 
without cooperation from the home. Par- 
ents are urged to visit the school to eonsult 
with the teachers or with the principal. 
Personal letters are written in many cases 
asking for such conferences, and other en- 
gagements are made by telephone. When 
these means fail to get results, teachers are 
asked to visit the homes. 


V. A STUDY OF THE REASONS FOR LEAVING 
SCHOOL 

At the beginning of the school year in 

September, 1916, the enrollment was 689. 

Up to April 1, 1917, a total of 87 students 

had been dropped from the roll. The table 
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the reasons for leaving. 
Complete knowledge of each case was 0 


course impossible, but enough is said else 


where of the close contact between the 
school and the home, and of the efforts to 
follow up every case, to make it ir that 


these figures are not based entirely upon 


supe rfic al ey det < 


Rea sforl ry 
1. Transferred to othe ls or r it 
other cities . , ; : 24 
2 Went to work | ise their « I t Q 
to the family support was needed 24 
Discouraged because very poor 
work; failure to ) promoted to 
graduate 17 
4. Serious sickness of the pupil or of some 
member of the family .... in 15 
0. Cases of discipline or of general dislike 
FP DE is cccicans . oeeannes . 7 
DE 6 c64k een Dade ene 87 


When pupils were absent for any length 
of time, or signified their intention to leave 
school, every effort was made to discover 
the real reasons for leaving. Parents were 
urged to come to the school to talk with 
the principal or with the teachers when- 
ever it appeared that there was any like 
lihood of keeping a student in school. If 
the parents could not or did not respond, 
a teacher was sent to visit the home, or a 
visit was made by a settlement worker 
employed by a local women’s elub 

It frequently happened that students 
who would otherwise leave to enter em 
ployment were kept by offering them work 
for afternoons or Saturdays. 

In view of the large number who left, it 
might appear that the means used to re 
duce elimination were inadequate; but it 
should be remembered that living condi 
tions were more than ordinarily severe. 


Furthermore, the course of study had not 
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Cher S gol reason to believe that a 
k \ dge of tl sons for leavin yr in 
! Cas i i sou Svstemat follow-up 
of ose who lea would have numerous 
practical bearings upon the admunistra- 
ion of the sel 


Vi. A STUDY OF GRADUATES WHO HAVI 


TENDED HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


The f ure Of many pupus to make a 

c —_ —_ let ; } 
wise cnoice ol courses, and how iate in tne 
school career tne) decide to attempt 


further training, is shown by the record 


of those who have entered higher institu- 


tions since the school was organized in 
1913. Emphasis has constantly been laid 


upon the fact that certain business, cler- 


ical and shop courses offered by the school 
were not designed to prepare for college 
and normal schools. In spite of repeated 
warnings, pupils came to the end of their 
fourth year in these courses and then sud 
to make the 


denly decided attempt to con- 


tinue their education. 
Table V. 


continued 


groups the graduates who have 
their training according to the 
courses pursued in high school. Columns 


4 and 


tory training 


5 show the nature of the prepara- 


of those graduates who en- 


tered highs r schools or colleae Ss. The 
large number who failed to take the sup- 
posedly necessary preparatory work indi- 


lateness of decision and, probably, 
faulty choices of courses. It remains to be 
students 


pointed out, however, that the 


who took the non-preparatory courses suc- 
ceeded as well on the average in college as 
did those who followed definitely prepar- 
This fact 


grain of consolation for those 


atory courses. may contain a 


who doubt 


the superiority of the classical program of 


studies. 


ABLE V 
2 4 
N I 
5 ’ I ( 
( ' . : 
114 4 t 2 : 
62 li { 
Lvle 8 2 12 ] 
118 19 ) 
| 1 OR { {8 
iv e el 
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change. new line of 


Entrance upon a 
study makes it necessary to get acquai 
with a different group of pupils 


strange teachers, and this 


many are re 


luectant to do. 
The city is now planning for three-year 
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and it is to be hoped 
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introdu 


junior high schools, 


that with their tion will come bet- 


ter guidance for the last three years of 


high-school work. Opportunities for shop 


or household arts work in the grades is at 


present very meager. The chanee to be- 


courses in the intermediate 


gin these 
school, the earlier introduction of science, 
certain commercial subjects and languages 


for departmental 


and provision teaching 
and promotion by subjects, are among the 
easier for stu- 


their 


factors that should make it 
dents entering hich school to select 


courses, 


VII. ATTEMPTS TO ADJUST THE WORK OF 
THE SCHOOL 
1. To Meet Local Industrial Needs 
It is beyond the seope of this paper to at- 
tempt a discussion of local industrial con- 
ditions or of the provisions made by the 
It is enough to say 


school to meet them. 
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r the prevoea ly of c 
t ubjeets. The knowled f working 
i 0 tained Hl wh Snoop cours 
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I I a at ! ina I l eaas t 
wl r op me ra ivenues Nay 
LD) | ! i \ en 1d S ra 
ru xperien » bye ised aS a Dasis 
for a judgment otf fitness for an 
pa cular kind ot worl Gill n tl 
clerical courses do a consider ymount 
of rk in the s | offi and each mem 
Der f the adva d elass is assigned to 
act aS private secretary to som teacne! 
for a month or more at a time. Outside 
reading, lectures, visits to factories and 
shops, and English compositions are used 
as a means of adding to the prevocational 


value of shop training. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


adval tages to he de 


One of the chief 


rived from thus distributing among the 


teachers the to solve the voeational- 


guidance problem, is that the work comes 


nearer receiving its due emphasis in 


When a 


placed in charge of the 


eve ry 
person is 
movement at the 
to be 


responsibility 


singie 


department. 


time of its inception, there is 


the the 


feeling that all 


should rest upon that upon his 
office. 
terest 1n it 


the 


person or 


Understanding of the work or in 


is confined to a few teachers 


and others continue their usual 
routine. 
After 
lished 


the time ought 


the movement has been estab 


and interest aroused in its 


Success, 


to be ripe for a broadening 


of these activities. Provision should then 
be made at an early date for a central 
bureau in charge of a trained worker who 
will have as much elerical assistance as the 
growth of the work warrants. Experience 
that 


need for placement service, but this ought 


seems to demonstrate there is a real 


not to receive much attention at the start. 
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RECITATION OR LECTURE? 


One of the fundamental facts of 


is that it can not be standardized. This 
fact is not only fundamental; it is all, pet 
vading. No one has ever been able to draw 
a clear line of demarcation between dulness 
genius, or between genius and medioc- 
rity, or between the various grades of in- 
ion from kindergarten to university. 
One thing is certain—many persons can 
be adequately prepared for the uni- 

In their practical aspects the dul- 
the ad- 
Genius has its lim- 
Accord- 


ing to Sehiller even the gods econtend in 


the 


lard, certainly the mediocre, has 


vantage over genius. 


itations, but stupidity has not.’’ 


is, therefore. 


vain against dulness; it h: 


advantage of the gods. ‘‘ There is indeed a 


time when right education is, aS near as 


may be, impossible; however in degrees of 
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